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Autumn  had  come,  and  in  the  stream  that  flowed  through  the 
forest  the  beavers  were  at  work  making  a  dam.    Day  after  day  they 
gnawed  the  trunks  of  near-by  trees  with  their  chisel-sharp  teeth. 
'^S$^  ;       When  the  trees  fell,  they  cut  them  into  pieces  which  they  pushed  or  rolled, 
M        tugged  or  carried  to  the  bed  of  the  stream.     They  laced  branches  and  twigs. 
{//       They  carried  stones  and  soft  mud  in  their  forepaws  and  dumped  these  loads  on 
the  pile  to  fill  every  crack  and  cranny.    The  dam  grew  and  held  the  water  be- 
hind it. 

At  the  edge  of  the  stream  the  beavers  made  their  house.  They  used  the 
same  kinds  of  materials  they  had  used  in  the  dam.  In  their  house  the  beavers 
lived  safe  and  warm  during  the  winter. 

Spring  came  and  brought  the  rains.  Day  after  day  it  rained,  and  the  water 
in  the  stream  rose  higher  and  higher.  It  pressed  against  the  dam  with  great 
force.    It  seemed  about  to  carry  the  dam  away. 

One  day  Grandfather  Beaver  went  out  to  inspect  the  dam.  He  saw  that  it 
was  in  danger  from  the  flooding  waters.  Suddenly  he  slapped  his  flat  tail  on  the 
water  to  call  the  other  beavers.  Every  one  came  out  to  Grandfather  Beaver. 
Very  soon  they  were  all  busily  at  work  cutting  holes  in  the  dam  they  had  worked 
so  hard  to  build.  They  dug  through  the  mud  and  cut  the  interlaced  branches 
with  their  sharp  teeth.  Hour  after  hour  they  worked  without  resting.  At  last 
the  water  poured  through  the  openings  and  ran  rushing  down  the  stream.  The . 
dam  did  not  wash  away.  ^< 

Like  the  good  engineers  they  were,  the  beavers  ._  V 

watched  the  level  of  the  stream.  When  danger 
from  the  flood  was  over,  they  started  to  work 
again.     Soon  all  the  openings  were 
mended;  the  dam  was  as  good  as  new. 
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The  rabbit  with  the  ragged  ear  lived  in  a  tangle  of 

wild  raspberry  briers.    There  he  sat  safe  from  dogs  and 

foxes  and  other  enemies  during  the  winter  days.  At  night 

he  ran  down  his  secret  rabbit-roads  to  find  food,  to 

exercise  his  legs,  or  sometimes  just  to  play. 

One  night  when  the  moon  was  large  and  full,  Ragged  Ear  ran 

out  and  looked  around.    The  frost  on  the  snow  sparkled  in 

the  moonlight.    The  world  was  still.    Even  the  wind  was  holding  its 

breath.     It  was  a  splendid  night  for  a  rabbit  party. 

A  dozen  long  leaps  and  Ragged  Ear  was  near  the  hazel  bush  beside 
the  rock  pile.    Sure  enough!    Just  beyond  the  bush  a  dozen  or  more  rab- 
bits, large  and  small,  were  hopping  and  leaping  and  jumping  in  the  liveli- 
J  y  J     est  kind  of  way.    A  big  father  rabbit  stood  at  one  side  watching  for  danger. 
f  j-'  %      A  twig  snapped  in  the  cold  air  as  Ragged  Ear  brushed  the  hazel  bush. 
I J  >      "Thump!  Thump!  Thump!"  the  watcher  sounded  a  warning,  and  in  a 
second  every  rabbit  turned  into  a  little  furry  statue.     Then  Ragged  Ear 
hopped  into  the  group,  and  all  the  statues  came  to  life  once  more.    They  knew 
there  was  no  danger  from  him. 

The  fun  began  again.    There  were  leaping  contests  and  rabbit  games,     \ 
Sometimes  a  young  rabbit,  not  quite  sure  of  the  springs  in  his  legs,  tumbled 
heels  over  head  in  the  snow.    All  had  a  happy  time. 

Suddenly  came  another  warning.     "Danger!  Dan- 
ger! Danger!"  thumped  the  watcher.     The  rabbits 
bounded  away,  just  as  a  great  horned  owl  swooped  low 
I   over  the  playground.    Safe  in  his  brier  home  again,  a 
I  frightened  little  rabbit  twitched  the  ragged  ear  that 
|  had  once  been  clutched  by  a  swooping  owl. 
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Mr.  Chipmunk  had  spent  a  carefree  summer  living      \ 
in  shallow  holes  in  the  ground  and  dodging  from  one  to  another  when- 
ever it  pleased  him  to  do  so.    Now  autumn  had  come  and  he  was  looking 
for  a  warm  new  home. 

One  day  he  zigzagged  through  a  clover  field  and  came  out  just  at  the  edge 
of  a  flower  garden  behind  a  white  farmhouse.  Mr.  Chipmunk  skipped  into 
the  garden  and  very  soon  was  feasting  on  juicy  tulip  bulbs.  He  was  enjoying 
his  lunch  when  a  clanging  noise  broke  out  close  by. 

"Ding!  Dong!  Ding!  Dong!"    The  farmer's  wife  was  ringing  the  bell  to 
call  the  men  to  their  dinner.    Mr.  Chipmunk  was  stiff  with  fear.  .. 

When  the  noise  stopped,  he  dashed  away.    With  his  tail  straight  up    ]\ 
in  the  air,  and  his  striped  coat  looking  like  a  streak  of  golden-brown     1 
and  yellow,  he  sprinted  through  the  flower  beds  and  into  the  clover     \ 
/  field  again.    At  last  he  came  to  a  pile  of  old  farm  machinery  under  a 
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;  ;£Xj  hickory  tree  beyond  the  meadow.    He  stopped  there  to  rest  in  the  shade  of 
J*       a  rusty  plow. 
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A  woolly  sheepskin  that  had  been  a  pad  on  the  riding-plow  seat  lay  on 

the  ground.    One  end  was  held  fast  by  a  heavy  iron  wheel.    Mr.  Chipmunk 

?>       poked  around  the  skin.     He  ran  around  the  pile,  but  came  back  to  the 

skin  and  made  his  way  under  it.    Then  he  began  to  dig.    Before  long  he 

had  a  new  winter  home.    In  it  he  made  a  place  to  store  his  winter 

food.  After  that,  Mr.  Chipmunk  was  as  busy  as  a  beaver.  A  dozen 

times  a  day  he  ran  to  his  storeroom  with  his  little  cheek  pouches 

full  of  nuts  and  acorns,  tiny  seeds  from  the  flower 

garden,  and  grain  from  the  farmer's  fields. 

When  winter  came  Mr.  Chipmunk  was  snug  and 
warm  in  his  home  behind  the  sheepskin  door. 
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Squirrel 


All  through  the  night  Mrs.  Flying 
Squirrel  had  carried  nuts  from  the  nut-pine  in  the  canyon 
to  her  home  in  the  cottonwood  tree.  Like  a  little  golden- 
brown  streak  she  hurried  through  the  upper  aisles  of  the  forest. 
Her  black  eyes  were  made  for  night-seeing,  and  she  watched  care- 
fully for  enemies,  as  she  jumped  from  branch  to  branch  on  her 
journeys.  But  not  one  had  she  seen. 
Night  was  breaking  into  day  when  Mrs.  Flying  Squirrel  picked  up  a  fat 
nut  and  started  for  home  with  it.  The  trees  grew  close  together  and 
she  passed  from  one  to  another  easily.  Only  the  cottonwood  stood  alone,  sev- 
eral yards  from  the  other  trees.  That  was  why  Mrs.  Squirrel  had  made  her 
home  there  in  a  woodpecker's  deserted  nest. 

Two  trees  from  home  Mrs.  Squirrel  stopped  suddenly  and  trembled  with 
fright.  Straight  before  her,  in  the  very  next  tree,  stood  a  wildcat.  His  yellow- 
green  eyes  stared  at  her.    One  moment  more  and  he  would  spring! 

Like  a  flash  Mrs.  Squirrel  whirled  and  whisked  up  to  the  highest  branch. 
The  top  of  the  next  tree  was  below  her,  and  beyond  it  was  the  cottonwood. 
Mrs.  Squirrel  looked  down.  The  cat  had  moved  into  the  tree  where  she  was, 
and  was  climbing  upward.    Fear  gave  Mrs.  Squirrel  courage. 

She  leaped  forward.  Her  four  feet  spread  wide  and  the  fold  of  skin  on 
each  side  of  her  body  stretched  tight.  She  looked  like  a  big  brown  leaf  with 
a  furry  head  and  tail  gliding  downward  through  the  air.  Over  the  top  of  the 
next  tree  she  went.  Closer  and  closer  to  the  home  tree  she  came.  A  little 
farther!  A  very  little  more!  A  quick  turn  upward,  and  Mrs.  Squirrel  was  on 
a  low  branch  of  the  cottonwood!  One  moment  more  and  she  was  safe  at  home 
in  the  woodpecker's  nest. 
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In  the  early  morning,  Ringtail  the  raccoon  stood  on  the      X,^.^^  \   \      l  V       y 
edge  of  a  small  stream  and  pawed  about  in  the  soft  mud.    He  V^»~ 
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was  fishing  for  his  breakfast.  Suddenly  his  paw  closed  around  a  half- 
hidden  crawfish.    Here  was  a  fine  bit  of  breakfast!    Ringtail  held  the 
shellfish  tightly  in  his  paw  while  he  rinsed  it  in  the  stream  until  all  the 
mud  was  washed  from  it.    When  it  was  eaten  he  fished  for  more. 

His  breakfast  over,  Ringtail  shuffled  away  from  the  stream,  leaving  a  trail 
of  footprints  that  looked  as  if  a  small  child  had  walked  that  way. 

The  sun  was  just  rising  above  the  woods  when  Ringtail  came  to  the  Dead 
Pine  Tree.  He  felt  lazy  after  his  breakfast.  He  stood  at  the  foot  of  the  tree  and 
looked  up  at  the  dead  branches.  Ringtail  liked  sun  baths,  so  he  dug  his  sharp 
claws  into  the  trunk  and  up  into  the  tree  he  went.    Up  and  up,  high  above  the  f^A 
tops  of  the  other  trees  all  dressed  in  new  spring  green.    He  clung  to  the  high-  /  f 
est  branch,  but  the  top  of  the  trunk  was  still  high  above  his  resting  place,  j  j 
The  sun  shone  warm  on  Ringtail.  It  made  him  sleepy.  He  closed  his  eyes.  \  \       \ 
"Caw!  Caw!  Caw!"  Ringtail  heard  angry  voices.   "Caw!  Caw!  Caw!"  \\ 

Something  pinched  his  nose.   It  hurt.    He  opened  his  eyes.    A  big  crow      ^    / 
shouted  "Caw!  Caw!  Caw!"  right  in  Ringtail's  ear.    Another  pulled  the  fur  on 
his  back.  A  third  pecked  at  his  face.  All  around  him  crows  were  flying  close 
and  cawing  angrily.   High  up  at  the  very  top  of  the  old  tree  trunk  a  mother 

_.  crow  perched  on  the  edge  of  her  nest,  crying  loudly.     She 

5*v   \  \  ^**%v  was  afraid  Ringtail  would  get  her  babies. 

j  j  j  p  \  J}  The  lazy  coon  suddenly  found  himself  very 

:A^  \  J;       warm  indeed.  He  decided  the  Dead  Pine  was 

^  K  V       not  a  good  place  for  a  sun  bath.  With  a  flock  of 

~N  „    **\  ^^       crows  chattering  after  him,  he  ran  down  the  tree 

^       --^-^^jff*  and  back  to  his  home  in  a  hollow  stump. 
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Porcupine 


The  world  was  full  of  moonlight  when  Prickly  the  porcupine 

stepped  out  of  his  rock-walled  house.    Everything  was  quiet 

in  the  woods.    Prickly  looked  about  him  and  turned  his  stubby 

nose  into  the  wind.    He  smelled  something  good.    It  came  with 

a  wisp  of  smoke  on  the  night  air.    Prickly  started  straight  for  the 

good  scent,  padding  along  slowly  and  awkwardly.  He  looked  very 

innocent  and  harmless.  All  his  needle-pointed  quills  were  folded 

smoothly  into  his  long  hair  and  flat  on  his  chubby  tail.  He  waddled 

on  and  very  soon  came  to  a  cleared  space  in  the  woods. 

A  small  tent  stood  there,  and   some  distance  from  it  three  boys 
were  sitting  around  a  campfire.    They  did  not  see  Prickly,  but  he 
saw  them.    He  stopped  and  looked  about  cautiously. 
Suddenly  the  boys  laughed  heartily.    In  one  second  Prickly  bunched  him- 
self into  a  fierce-looking  ball.    Hundreds  of  sharp  quills  with  barbs  like  needles 
at  the  tips  stood  straight  out  from  his  body.     He  looked  like  a  big,  live  pin- 
cushion, and  he  was  ready  for  battle.    He  stood  still  and  waited,  but  nothing 
happened. 

Then  he  got  a  strong  whiff  of  the  good  scent  that  had  brought  him  to  this 
spot.  It  came  from  the  tent.  Prickly  crept  toward  it.  He  made  no  sound  as 
he  poked  his  nose  inside  and  then  followed  it  in. 

On  a  low  stool  was  a  small  slab  of  salty  bacon.  Salt!  The  thing  that 
Prickly  liked  best  of  all  to  eat!  He  raised  himself  on  his  hind  feet  and  reached 
the  bacon.  He  gnawed  greedily  at  the  salty  meat  and  the  oily  wrapper.  Finally 
the  stool  tipped  over  and  the  bacon  fell  to  the  ground. 

It  was  heavy,  but  not  too  heavy  for  Prickly  to  manage.  The  next  minute 
he  was  scuffling  away  through  the  moonlight  carrying  a  nice  piece  of  bacon  to 
his  home  among  the  rocks. 


Oltuskrat 


A  whole  village  of  muskrats  lived  by  the  big  creek  back  of  Farmer  White's  corn- 
field. They  made  their  burrows  in  the  banks  of  the  creek  and  spent  the  summer 
in  them.  In  the  autumn  they  built  snug  houses  of  earth  and  leaves  and  sticks 
in  which  to  spend  the  winter. 

One  evening  at  dusk  the  grandfather  of  all  the  little  muskrats  thrust  his 
pointed  nose  out  of  his  home  and  looked  up  and  down  the  bank.  All  was  quiet. 
Only  the  young  rats  from  near-by  holes  played  in  the  creek. 

Between  the  cornfield  and  the  creek  the  marsh  grass  grew  thick  and  high. 
Grandfather  Muskrat  liked  to  eat  the  tender  grass  roots.  He  dipped  into  the 
creek  and  swam  down  the  water  road,  his  queer  webbed  feet  sending  him  along 
at  a  fine  rate.  Only  his  shiny  brown  back  and  the  tip  of  his  nose  could  be  seen 
above  the  water. 

Down  the  stream,  he  climbed  up  the  stony  bank  and  ran  toward  the  patches 
of  swamp  grass.  In  a  short  time  he  had  pulled  a  fine  bunch  of  the  tasty  roots 
and  started  for  the  creek  to  wash  them  properly  before  he  ate  them. 

All  at  once  he  saw  Farmer  White's  collie.  He  was  between  Grandfather 
Muskrat  and  the  creek.  He  was  coming  straight  toward  the  old  rat.  Grand- 
father Muskrat  could  not  run  very  fast,  and  he  was  trapped.  He  did  not  try  to 
get  away.    He  dropped  the  grass  roots  and  waited  for  the  dog. 

The  collie  was  curious  to  see  the  muskrat.    He  did  not  intend  to  hurt  him. 
Grandfather  Muskrat  did  not  know  that.    When  the  dog  came  close,  wagging 
his  bushy  tail,  Grandfather  rose  on  his  hind  feet,  gave  a  short  lunge  and 
bit  the  collie  on  the  leg.     The  dog  barked  in  pain.     He  looked  at  the 
rat's  long,  sharp  teeth. 

The  next  minute  he  was  running  away  across  the  field. 
Grandfather  Muskrat  picked  up  his  grass  roots.  He  carried 
them  to  the  creek  and  had  a  good  supper. 
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All  the  small  animals  in  the  woods  knew  the  woodchuck. 

Not  one  of  them  was  afraid  of  him,  because  he  did  them  no  ;  T^'W^M 

harm.    He  lived  in  a  fine  burrow  that  sloped  five  feet  or  more 

down  into  the  earth,  then  slanted  upward  a  little  way.    It  had 

a  front  door  and  a  secret  .door  besides.     Mr.  Woodchuck  piled  a 

hump  of  earth  near  the  bottom  of  the  burrow,  and  behind  this  made  a  safe 

and  cozy  nest  for  himself. 

One  summer  day  he  was  awakened  by  a  roaring,  crackling  noise  outside. 
He  rose  and  poked  his  stubby  head  over  the  hump.  A  puff  of  wood  smoke 
blew  into  the  burrow.     The  forest  was  on  fire! 

Suddenly  a  young  rabbit  popped  down  into  Mr.  Woodchuck's  hole,  his 
breath  coming  in  quick  gasps.    The  next  moment  a  half-grown  turtle  waddled 
in  as  fast  as  any  turtle  could.    Mr.  Woodchuck  gave  his  queer  whistle  that  might 
have  meant  a  welcome,  just  as  a  mother  quail  and  two  striped  babies 
ran  into  the  burrow.  Two  white-footed  mice  followed,  quiv- 
ering with  fear.   Then  a  red  squirrel  and  a  chipmunk  came 
tumbling  in,  as  the  roaring  grew  louder  and  louder  outside. 
A  ripple  of  terror  ran  through  the  burrow  when  a  wicked 
weasel— the  most  dreaded  enemy  of  all  the  animals  gath- 
>  ered  there— came  panting  in  with  the  odor  of  singed  fur 

heavy  about  him. 

He  squatted,  motionless  with  fright,  and  in  a  moment  the 

other  little  animals  breathed  more  easily.   They  forgot 

their  fears  of  one  another  in  the  greater  fear  of  the 

fire  and  the  need  for  escape.    Here  in  the  woodchuck's 

home  they  could  stay  for  a  little  while  all  safe  and  at 

;      peace. 
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